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What Are the Common Schools of the State ,; Another commissioner writes that his predecessor actual- 
of New York at the Present Time ? | ly annulled, during the period of nine years which he held 
<r | the office, at least two district schools in his commissioner 
The following extracts from a paper read before the New | district because there were not enough pupils to support a 
York State Association of School Commissioners and City Su-| School. “I haye annulled such a school district the past 
perintendents at their late annual meeting, by Prof. Jas. Hoose, | *¥™mer where the school has not been supported far two 
Principal of the Normal School at Cortland, N. Y., will com- | ¥e*T* for want of pupils. The latter school I remember vis" 
mand attention : jiting when T war a boy, and it was then a school of eay 
Thet the school has been undergoing material changes | *werty five pupils.” 
during ite history in our State is apparent to any student of This change is because there are actually fewer inhabit- 
our schools, Our eommon school substantially began in | ante—families have fewer children—children are earlier 
1818. At that time the country was new, the counties large, | 8°Dt away. 
the schools of any kind few ; the people were intent upon | Another commissioner writes that he had taught in the 
developing and conquering the Jand and the native resonr- | County twenty three years previous to the time of his tak- 
ces ot the State. For a series of years. the common school | i?& the office of school commissioner, five years ago—mak- 
was the only school known in large portions of the counties | ing & total of twenty eight yeass’ acquaintance with the 
in process of time the seminaries and academies gained more | schools, On referring to his records he finds the country 
avd more upon the public attention ; the common school | 8chools bave been reducedfin number of pupils fully fifteen 
continued to lay firmer hold upon the masses of the people ; | Per cent., according to population, during the last twenty 
in time the idea of graded schools gained for itseif earnest | Y°8"*. 











attention, as it is founded upon the division-of-labor prin- 
ciple, which the ungraded school can not recognize. The 


act of 1867 gave encouragement to gradi hoois, | 
ae =e ~ & eaaiinea ty gow | election of trustees who will run the schools for the least 


viding for organizing union schools. 

In order to study this phase of school history to best ad- 
vantage, and to be snrer of my data, on Jan. 14, 1878, I sent 
to the School Commissioners and Superintendents through- 
out the State a circular-letter, which I append, witli the re- 
plies summarized : 

1. Are the public schools in the rural districts attended by 
as many pupils as they were, say twenty or twenty-five or 
more years ago, as near as you can adjudge the case, refer- 
ingto whatever ofjrecords yu can command ? 


Of the anewers received to this, five per cent. of them an- 
swer “About the same” ; five per cent. answer “ average for 
the year is larger” ; ninety per cent. answer “ not as many.” 
Some of these estimates give a reduction of fifteen per cent. 
—some submit data showing a decrease of twenty per cent. 
—another estimate reaches forty per cent.—one commission- 
er places the figures at fifty per cent. 


2. Are the average ages of the pupils, as now represented 
in the rural districts, as high as they were at the above-nam- 
ed period of years ago ? 

Five per cent. of the answers give“ about the same’”’ ; five 
per cent. “ as high as they were, except in those dist-icts 
which lie near large villages”; ninety per cent. report, “not 
as bigh”—some saying “ not nearly so high,’ others saying 
“ not so high by four or five years”—one estimates the ages 
at one third less. 

8. Assuming changes, how do you account for them ? 

In answer to the above, one commissioner writes that a 
certain school at the time referred to, “had in attendance 
during winter terms fifty or sixty pupils. Within the past 
five years the number has not exceeded tbirty five, and part 
of the time ten less. At another school “ the decline bas 
been about thesame.” At another“ the number registered 
which used to be from forty to fifty, is now usually less than 
twenty.” At sill another school “ there has beena greater 
decline” At twoothers *the decline has not been as great.”’ 
At still another “ the decline has been as great asin any 
above mentioned” “TI think these are fair illustrations of 
many schools in the rural districte. Of course some schools 
have not ceclined at all dcring this time, but they are the 
exceptions, and few at that.” 

In accounting for these changes he says : 

“There are various causes helping to produce these re- 
sults—let, Families are not as large. 2d, Farms are larger 
and consequently a less number of families in a district. 8d, 
It is quite tashionable to send children from home to be edu- 
cated. 4th, Many people leve to be fashionable, 5th, Their 
improved circumstances (financially) enable them to gratify 
their desires,” etc. 








Reasons: Distatistaction on the part of taxpayers for be- 
ing obliged to pay for educating children not their own ; 
this resulting in a tendency to keep down expenses by*the 


time and the least money, without much regard to excel- 
lence. “ In consequence of the above facts cheap teachers 
are employed, school houses are neglected, the schools are 
not visited by parents, and those who are able send away 
their children as soon as they are able to leave home, and 
too often before that time,’ 

Another commissioner writes that the county is an agri- 
cultural county, the population has decreased, hence the 


falling oft in atendance. 
Another says, “ I will answer the last two questions by 


stating the fact that during the period above mentioned the 
public.schools ig this county have diminished in number of 
pupils at least one half. The reason of this is undoubtedly 
that nearly all of the pupils of those bygone days received 
all their education at those schools, whereas now the older 
and more mature pupils are sent away to some boarding 
school or higher institution of learning to complete their 


education. 
Anothe: eays that, “itis universally conceded that the 


schools that numbered thirty-five, forty. and some fifty, 
thirty years ago, now number not more than twenty, twen- 
ty five or thirty. Reasons: ‘‘ Thirty years ago the namber 
of children in one family was greater. The present large 
dairy farms are made up of two or more smal! farms. Fi- 
nancially parents are better able to send children away to 


school.” 

Another commissioner writes that the number of pupils 
has decreased. Reasons, the same as given above: “ Fam- 
ilies of children are not so large. Farmers possess more of 
wealth than formerly and send their children away.” 

Another says the namber has deceased because there is 
a tendency among boys and girls of thirteen years and up- 
wards to go away from home to high schools. 

Another thinks the average attendance for the year is 
larger. He attributes it to these causes: “ 1. More pupils 
attend the summer schools, 2. Pupils are more advanced 
in their’studies now at the same age than they were twen- 
ty-five years ago. 3 There are not as many pupils attending 
school over school age as there were at that time; conse- 
quently their ages would average lower.” 

Another sends the following : “ In a certain school dis- 
trict in 1856, were reported 103 children of school age.— 
Whole number who attended school same portion of the 
year, 86. The above district reported for 1877, seventy-five 
children of school age. Sixty four attended schoo] some 
portion of the year. 

Another district of same town reports 

in 1856, 


41, In 1877, 82 





“ “ “4 “ 88, “ 39 
“ ‘ “oo “ 852. “ 815 
" “ “4 “ 85. “ 19 
“ “oo + 208, “187 
° . “4 “ 187. “ 278 


The cause of the gain in the last is because of its manufac. 
turing interests, three large factones having been built 
within the last twenty years. The reports that I send show 
an average falling off of children of school age equal to 
about twenty per cent.” 

In giving his reasons for the above, he says: ‘‘ This isa 
conundrum. More thickly settled, more inhabitants, less 
children. After all I think the answer is plain. Immigra- 
tion of unmarried people of foreign element the first cause. 
The second and chief cause, the families of our native born 
children do not average aé many children by at least one 
and one-half or two per cent. as they did twenty years ago. 
This is a fact in this locality, and I think it will hold good 
the State over.” 

Another commissioner says, “I attended school twenty 
five years ago and taught from twenty to twenty-five years 
of age. My own district formerly numbered seventy, now 
thirty. Young men and women formerly attended school. 
Now in passing through the county, I find tew over fifteen 
oreighteen’ Academies are more easy of access and people 
wealthier, hence able to patronize them. Number of chil- 
dren in rural districts less than formerly.” - 

Another was unab‘e to refer to records, but saya from 
what he has seen and heard, the schools of rural districts 
are not attended by as many pupils as they were twenty 
five years ago. 

The reasons seem to be because the rural districts have 
become depopulated within the period named, and resident 
families almost invariably raise fewer children. 

Another commissioner says the number of pupils is con- 
siderably smaller. He accounts for it in this manner, ‘‘The 
farms were smal!, hence familics were more numerous and 
children more plenty. Now the wealthy in cash but poor 
in children have bought uptbe smaller farms, and their for- 
mer owners bave moved where Jand is cheaper. Another 
fact: the foreign population, as they arrive, are a large pro- 
portion of them mechanics and day laborers, and they set- 
tle in oar villages. By way of digression, let me state that 
the increase of children among foreigners, after they arrive 
here, is about four to one of our native born citizens | What 
does that fact indicate in reference to our future institutions 
and civilization if this large number of children is not re- 
quired to recvive the benefit public instruction, whether pa. 
rents will make them or not ?” 

Another says he thinks the attendance is less because chil- 
dren leave school sooner to ge to work, or are kept at home 
to help on account of scarcity of hired help in the country. 
They haste to be men and women hence are too proud to 
go to home school. 

Another commissioner states that the number in attend- 
ance is not so great. Many of the tanneries and saw mills 
have gone down and population has decreased, many new 
school districts having been organized. 

Another avewers that he taught ina certain schoo) die 
trict twenty years ago and had eighty different pupils ; now 
it numbers forty ; and also says there are others similar 
‘ Yet in districts remote from villages or cities this is not 
the case, schools numbering as many nowas then.” As for 
reasons, he concludes that the rural districts are not as 
thickly inhabited as heretofore, the tendency being towards 
centralization. “ The farms are larger, many moving into 
the cities and villages, some to retire, others to school their 
children.” 

Another writes that twenty five years ago all the schoois 
in his district, save a few academies of minor importance, 
were small common schools. “ Since then, four union 
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schools have been built, one in 1866, one in 1867.and two in 
1868. The average daily attendance in these four schools 
during the last eight years was 1091. Average daily at- 
tendance in the remaining 116 common schools during the 
same period was 2095, or not quite double that of the four 
union schools,” 

The only reason given was that those in the vicinity of 
unien schools sought instruction therein. 

Another commissioner writes that schools of the rural dis- 
tricts are not as great in number as daring the period men- 
tioned, The facts to substantiate the above are the records 
kept in some of the district schools. 

As reasons for this change he says a large percentage of 
the pupils in the schools at the period mentioned were of 
native extraction, and have sought homes in the West and 
South-west, while the homesteads are either still occupied 
by the sires, if by any member of the family, almost invar- 
iably with few or nochildren, This of necessity compels a 
reduction of numbers in the extreme rural districts, while 
the little centres sround which the foreign element congre- 
gates are teeming with children. 

Another commissioner annexes to his statement a table 
showing a comparison between the years 1865 and 1877, and 
including his commissioner district as a whole. He states 
that the school population in that time increased 1314 ; the 
number attending school increased 1766. He observes that 
in those towns whose population has least increased, the 
average daily attendance has increased in a greater ratio 
than in others. This commissioner, in citing a“ truly ru- 
ral’’ district, states that since 1865 its population bas increas- 
ed from 161 to 196, and its average daily attendance from 
eighteen to sixty-two. Another district has an increase of 
school population from fifty to fifty eight ; its average daily 
attendance from thirteen to twenty-eight, Another district, 
whose average daily attendance has increased from eighteen 
to twenty-seven, has in the school population an increase of 
one. In another district the population deceeased two, and 
its average daily attendance increased from six to sixteen. 

This commissioner attributes these changes, 1st, To bet- 
ter teachers produced by our Institutes and Normal Schools , 
2d, To better and more general appreciation of the advan- 
tages of good schools; 34, To the inevitable progress to- 
wards improvement.” 

Another commissioner writes that in the agricultural dis- 
tricts ne bas not been able to discover any material change 
in the condition of the achools for the past twenty-five years, 
and cites, as a case to illustrate his statement, his own dis 
trict, where he has always lived—there the attendance does 
not vary one per cent., and thinks this is a fair illustration 
of others similarly situated. 

Another states that there has been a gradual and constant 
improvement in the public schools of his commissioner dis- 
trict in every particular during the laet twenty-five years. 

Another commiasioner says the number of pupils now at- 
tending district schools “ are unquestionably” less. 

A gentleman cites a district which, thirty years ago, sent 
over seventy pupils, many of them young men and women, 
to ite school—to-day this school contains less thas fifteen 
children. 

Auother thinks that in the rnral schools the number of 
pupils attending is not as great asin 1858. “ The whole 
number taught in our county during that °year was 12,285, 
of which number 2264 attended school less than two months, 
and 4693 less than four months. Our county, however, em- 
braced one more town at that time—the largest town hav- 
ing since been set off into Schuyler Co.” “ The reasons are, 
more of the older pupils go away from home to attend high 
schools, normal schools, etc,, there being more ef these 
schools than in 1858, and it being more “ fashionable” to at- 
tend the high schools. Another cause is that there are not 
so many children cf school age, large families being con- 
sidéred objectionable by many. It was not an uncommon 
thing then to raise families of ten or twelve children ; now 
two or three satisfy the ambition of parents in that direc- 
tion.” 

Has there been a tendency either to increase or to de- 
crease the nuinber, size and importance of graded or of union 
schools, within the above named period of years ? 


Supposing changes, whatis your theory as to the efficient 
causes thereof, citing illustrative cases ? 


Two commissioners report that there are no union greded 
achools in their districts—one or two say nothing upon the 
point—all the rest are unanimous in reporting a pronounced 
increase in the number, size and importance of these schools 
within the last quarter ofa century. 

One commiseioner writes that his theory for these changes 
is, “ that better work may be done at less cost by a division 
of pupils according to some standard, and by giving to each 
department a teacher adapted to the work in that depart- 
ment rather than to give all kinds of work to one person.” 

Another commiseioner says, “ a better sense of the impor- 
tance of education.”’ 

Another commissioner says it “is because they receive 
the better clase of scholars from the raral districts. Better 





teachers are employed, better is secured, more 
interest introduced, and parents find it pays even to board 
their children sway from home in order to secure these 


yi attributes the cause tos demand 
of the people for a higher and more finished education than 
can be obtained in rural schools. 

Another commissioner thinks the causes may be summed 
up in this, “ better home advantages.” 

Another commissioner assigns as the cause, “ one teacher 
con do more effectual work in s graded school.” 

Another regards the cause to bes desire for higher edu- | 
cation at lese expense. 

Another commissioner gives as one reason, “ better teach- 
ers and, I might say, better schoo! builaings.” 

Another commissioner says, “they give better advan- 


” 

Another says, “the increased interest of the people in 
common school education and the conviction that the un- 
graded school does not do the work required, citing in proot 
three towns, one of which is now enjoying its graded school, 
another has just voted a union school for these very rea- 
sons, and atill another is about to do no.” 

Another commissiouer says, “of the only union free school 
in this district, that it was established in order that the vil- 
lage might possess better advantages for primary and inter- 
mediate schools, and also of a high school ;’’ aad he thinks if 
other changes are made, they will be for the same reasons. 

One commissioner asrigns no reason except the increase 
of children in our villages. 

Another commissioner claims that thus better teachers 
can be secured, and hence better results. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
For the New Youre Scmoor Jovgnar. 
Teacher and Pupils. 





BY A. G. OWEN. 

As teachers, we should’never be slaves to text books ; we 
should not allow the mill of recitation to grind only the 
grist of questions laboriously hunted out, with the forefin- 
geron the page or studiously compiled while the pupils 
wait in anxious expectancy, or (as is more frequently the 
case) allow their minds to be distracted from the lesson by 
conversation upon outside topics. As a rule the minds of 
children are wideawake and active, and it they Shave spent 
any time in study upon the lesson, thei- minds are full of 
undigested ideas concerning it, and it should be the work of 
the teacher to draw out these ideas, to encourage their ut- 
terance, to lead the pupils to talk logically, critieally and 
consistently about the lesson. In this way pupils are en- 
couraged to poesess ideas of their own and trained to give 
them correct utterance in oral language, and this is one of 
the greatest ends of education. They are also trained to 
habits of attention and concentration of mind upon one sub- 
ject at a time—another invaluable acquirement. 

If your pupils know more about a lesson than you do, they 
wil) find it out in a very few moments. G@an you expect, 
under such circumstances to hold the attention of your pu- 
pils and instruct them? Self reliance and independence of 
thought should be developed in your pupils. Can you de 
velop these traits of character by daily showing to them 
your slavish dependence upon the printed page ? 

Teachers should be students, not bookworms. They 
should be thinkers and observers, not listless loungers upon 
life’s highway. They should know what is transpiring in 
the busy world around them, and thus be prepared to feed 
the hungry minds of their pupils, who daily look to them 
ser food. Do you ask how you shall interest your pupils 
and make them anxious to bein their places at school daily ? 
Remember that “ the act of acquiring kuowledge produces 
supreme pieasure,” and you possess the golden key. Chil- 
dren dislike taske. they love occupation. They grow.weary 
of the treadmill of question-and-answer recitations, and long 
for fields and woods, because nature leads them into inves- 
tigations and into making wonderful discoveries the livelong 
day. Nature has been the great educator and civilizer of 
the race, and as teachers we should be her disciples. 

(For tM¢ New Yorx Scmoon Jovnwat.) 


Oberlin, Ohio. 


As this purports to be a paper on school government, we 
feel ourselves privileged to criticize the reguiations of an 
institution forthe general management of which we have 
before this expressed great respect. 

At Oberlin College, which we take as an example of every 
college and school supporting co-education, a number of 
rules have been established ; these, though not perhaps more 
stringent than those enforced at other institutions of like 
character, may nevertheless in view of the subject bear in- 
vestigation. 

At Oberlin we fina the lady “Kommittee” woman the 
especial torment of her own sex. Josh Billings has it “From 








lightnin’ and pestilence, tempest and wimia onaiien, 
| good Lord deliver us,” and Josh never mide a better p 

er. From the ‘‘wimin Kommittees” the girls at 

suffer from an unequal division of the rales. Saper 
mens’ prohibitions, on the contrary, being reduced to an 
abstainence of liquor, cards, and the privilege of being out 
after ten. 

Every member of the Ladies’ Department is expected to 
certify in writing ber observance or non-observance of su 2h 
rules as will follow. We pass over the first of there rules— 
an injunction to attend church twice on Sunday, for prayers, 
_ete.. merely stating that the church meant is the Congres- 
tional, unless a permission is given to the contrary; be- 
tween the two college churches a student is expected to 
choose at the opening of each term and adhere to the one 
chosen. The faculty permit little wandering about even for 
a Beecher. We next light upon this: “ Young women who 
do not reside with their parents are required to remain with 
in their rooms during evening study hours, (after 7 1-2 
or eight in summer); all are required to retire by ten; all 
who leave their boarding places for any great length of 
time, except for the seguler exercises of the oe ere 
must inform the matron.” 

An alternate Tuesday lecture is among the regular exer- 
cises, and at this lecture, the young woman who retired at 
half past nine chalked on the walls of her room has become 
a standing subject. Such deceptions we think a consequence 
of the minutiz of the regulations. We are irresistably re- 
minded of the little girls who felt themselves obliged to 
report zero for using the dumb language and to deduct two 
for dropping a pencil, The result of this system of self- 
inquisition then was taletelling, and we believe that this is 
inevitable. But to passon: “Young women are not al- 
owed to receive calls during study hours; to have the at- 
tendance of young men to or from religious meeting, to 
make or receive calls or walk in the street for recreation on 
the Sabbath... .to walk for recreation during the day with- 
out permission from the principal.” 

This edict against callers, certainly secures uninterrupted 
time for study ; but the question arises whether the major- 
ity of lady students are not competent to make the best 
division of their own hours and whether, not being dispos- 
ed to study entertaining some visitors, for the edict excludes 
ladies—M. callers indiscriminately—is not as profitable em- 
ployment as the frittery with which many of the confined 
manage to amuse themselves in their room, or even over 
their books ? 

The latter half, however, gives Oberlin girls great anx- 
iety. Many do not see enough of their aquaintances be- 
tween recitations and some do lcve abroad to rogm without 
waiting for specinl permissions. Thus we see that a con- 
stant espionage is maintained. In ourselves we are inclin- 
ed to coincide with the opinion once expressed by an ex- 
perienced educator, who, in the institution under his 
charge, admitted of but three rules—“ for the fewer the re- 
atrictions the more likelihood of their being obeyed.” 

We wish, however, to stste in relation tothe government 
in this college, we are giving now the printed rules, and 
though at the time written, these were supposed to be in- 
variable like the laws cf the Medes and Persians, they are 
now much modified by permissions; to the granting of 
which two hours are devoted daily. 

We recently read an article on school discipline, written 
by a young teacher, in which he states that the essence of 
punishment consists in the wil! of the master being exerted 
over the pupils. We question the statement, but allowing 
it for argument, the Ladies’ Board at Oberlin must be pos- 
sessed of gigantic will power! 

We find the prescribed order very generally obeyed or 
elided by the young creatures committed to their charge, 
simply because it has received the ranction of the Faculty. 
And this easy submission of authority to authority seems 
to be the best argument against the establishment of any 
such code. There is a power by the possession of which a 
teacher or a collection of teachers may gain the mastery of 
others. But this power we believe is not in exact propor- 
tion to the amount of will power pessessed. 

Let us examine a little into the basis of the principle as 
manifest in the case of common schools and younger pupils, 
A child threatened with corporal punishment does not desist 
from that which it is forbidden to do because it is the will of 
the teacher that he desist, but if very young and timid, be 
cause he is afraid of the punish t—and in all cases be- 
cause of the disgrace. We think the fear of class disgrace 
quite as powerful a motive as that of compliance with the 
teacher’s wish. We arenot disposed toagree that “ whip— 
ping has no power whatever,” as those who neglect it, in 





the case of stubborn scholars, are obliged to resort to dis 
mission, but many other means should be tried befere such 
2 crisis is reached. We think it also Quixotic to make out 
a code of regulations, when a few good rules, good students, 
and respectable school authorities would cover the same 





ground. Owing to the extension of this one thought, better 
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order prevails in all institutions of learning during the past 
years, 

A uew teacher enters upon his duties in a country school 
and promulgates certain rules, some pupils will not obey 
utileas obliged to do so, they think there to be no rules en- 
forced. And they think this because the teacher secretly 
quails before them. Persistancein well established and 
well directed authority is not a characteristic of the average 
school mind. 

As teachers, then, and those who superintend teachers, 
the readers of your paper have two things to bear in mind. 
The model teacher must secure order and, he must convince 
the scholars that he exerts his authority only for their good. 
Times and eircumstances will alter the conditions of the 
rules to be enforced. Fortunate the institution or teacher 
that can govern without a lengthened code, as the scholar 
as well as the teacher, is thus relieved ofa great encum- 
brance. And from the encumbrance no multiplication of 
“office heurs” for granting permissions will ever relieve 
either or echolar. 

Often is not this method resorted to because there isa 
lack of that other kind of training by which pupils acquire 
control of themseleves? More of individual atteation to the 
formation of the habits of moral thought in each pupil, 
would do away with a deal of this inconvenient formality ; 
and these habits, we believe it to be the highest aim of 
every teacher to cultivate. M,. WILLIaMs. 
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Past and Present of Common School Edu- 
cation. 


President Hinsdale made severe strictures concerning 
the graded common schools in his paper on the subject at 
the meeting of the N. E. O, Association, held December 9th, 
1876. It was generally felt that the President had made 
the strongest possible presentation of the floating criticisms 
of the day. Supt. Rickoff has replied, he says: 

“T shall aim to speak as an advocate for the best educa- 
tion of the people, and not asa partisan of the schools. I 
do not claim that the graded schools are perfect, or that 
they are as good as they can be made. It would be won- 
derful if mistakes were not made here as elsewhere in the 
affairs of men. I only claim that they are better than they 
have been at any previous period of their history, and what 
is still more encouraging, that they are rapidly improving. 
I might justly claim also that the improvement of the com- 
mon schools and the establishment of the High and Nor- 
mal Schools have been mighty incentives and aids to the 
improvement of private schools, academies and even col- 
leges, but it is not necessary to raise that question. 

I do not wish to be understood to deny that chere have 
been good schoslsin the past, for wherever there have been 
good echool-masters there have been good schools. From 
the first there have been men in New England and in every 
State of the Union who have been good educstors. They 
taught well whatever they attempted to teach; but the 
evidence which I shall submit will show that they arose 
above the common level by the force of superior manhood, 
and not by the aid of their surroundings. 

The information we bave gathered shows conclusively : 

1. That Mr. Hinsdale’s studies of the history and progress 
of the common school system are entirely at fault, and that 
his ‘ rapid sketch’ is the creation of fancy rather than fact. 

2. That the present free public school system of the cozn- 
try is almost the creation of men, some of whom are still 
living and active in the.work which they began in the fall 
maturity of their powers. 

8. That, as a consequence, the system canaot be saddled 
with the responsibility which might justly be laid upon an 
institution founded more than two centuries ago, and foster- 
ed by the liberality of generations. 

4. That it is only here and there that the more enterpris- 
ing centers of wealth and intelligence have received the ad- 
vantages of the regenerated public-school system, just as 
the highest mountain peaks are first gilded by the light of 
the morning sun. 

5. That the surprising increase of expenditures which 
President Hinsdale parades isa practical result of the al- 
most fatal lesson which was taught us by the civil war, that 
the common school is the only guarantee of political or 
personal freedem. 

Mr. Hinsdale says ‘there is a wide-spread dissatisfaction 
with the results of the prevalent system’ We have shown 
elsewhere how various and contradictory the causes of dis- 
satisfaction are. That they should be so is not wonderful, 
for the common schools touch more nearly the deepest in- 
terests of the human heart than any other secular institu- 
tion, The principles of education are not generally under- 
steod. The father and the mother see that their children 
are not taught as they were; and if incapacity or other 
causes prevent progress, the blame is very naturally laid to 
the chang»s in the methods ef instruction, Hence dineatis— 
action does not exist toan eat degree among the pa- 





rénts of the bright children. But whether it exist among 
one class ur another, it is well that it does exist somewhere, 
for there is nothing more certain than this, that dissatisfac- 
tion is an incentive to improvement. If, however, men avail 
themeelves of this dissatisfaction to incite discontent and 
produce reaction, though they may succeed for a time as re- 
actionists have done, they will find that what was dissatis- 
faction will in the end become devotion. 

Mr. Hindale suggestively raises the question whether the 
public school is ‘ the best place for a man to put his bright 
boy or girl, if he happen to have a bright one.” In answer 
to this question, I can only say that it is no uncommon 
thing for men of intelligence to seek out the private school 
for the weakling of the flock, while the brighter and more 
ambitious children are gent to the public school. An emi- 
nent physician of this city but recently told me that he has 
noticed this as a very common practice in the families which 
he visits. The common opinion on this point is well illus- 
trated by an accident recently related to me, of an earnest, 
Studious daughter of wealthy parents in our city, who, 
when it was proposed to send her to a private school with a 
sister who was notably deficient in intellect, said: ‘Oh, 
that school will do well enough for (we will say) Mattie, but 
I hope you don't think it’s the place for me’ 

But notwithstanding we appreciate so highly the superior. 
ity of the graded schools as compared with the unclassified, 
we do not think that they are without defect nor do we 
think that they are ‘ideal’ places for the education either 
of bright boy or dullard, for who is there on earth that has 
practically realized an institution so fair that the mind of 
mao may not conceive a fairer? 

No, the public school is not claimed to be perfect. High 
above all existing, all possible syetems, there is ‘a model 
which we may approach ina greater or less degree but 
which is yet infinitely distant, aud as our progress is upward 
this ideal will forever recede until if merges into the abso- 
lute and perfect. Men may forever struggle to reach it, but 
it will forever be infinitely distant. 

But we are not content to disclaim any notion that our 
graded schools are perfect. We go further and say that 
they are not as good as they can be made; that,as Prof. 
Hinsdale saye, ‘they need much criticism and revision.’ Let 
us enumerate only a few of their principal faults. 

1. They are not adapted as they might be to the prepar- 
ation of the young for the different avccatiuns of life. For 
example: the young man who hasan ambition fo take re- 
spectable rank among the mechanics of the future should, 
before he leaves the High School, be well advanced in the 
mathematics and other sciences on which his success must 
mainly depend. Even in the Grammar achool grades, some 
differences should be made between the course of study of 
those who are going into mercantile or mecnanical pursuits 
and those who are destined fora literary or professional 
career. The former especially need the sciences, the latter 
the classics. 

2, The classes in our graded schools are generally too 
large, and, singular as it may seem, thone that have the 
highest reputation are the most liable to objection on this 
score. Their managers pay bigh salaries that they may 
obtain the most efficient teachers, and thes, to compensate, 
give them too many pupils toteach. If you must have large 
classes to justify the employment of the best teachers, there 
can be no doubt of this being the better policy. But the 
wisdom of the future will require that while we sacrifice 
nothing in the quality of the teacher we must gain by re- 
ducing the number of children under her care by at least 
one half Bat this will be possible only when education is 
estimated at something like ite true worth. , 

8. The course of study in these schools is not adapted to 
the best education of the pupils. This is especially true of 
the grammar grades in which an attempt is made to teach 
too much of arithmetic and grammar. Time is wasted in 
fruitless effor:s to teach what can not be comprehended by 
the youth of ten to fourteen yeare of age while that which 
he could understand and which would be of greater use in 
his daily business and social life is neglected. 

4.In country towss and village districs having a few 
hundred children, and sometimes in places of large: preten- 
sions, uneducated and superficial men are sometimes put 
upon boards of education, incompetent or inexperienced 
teachers are employed to be changed year by year ; a full 
course of study ranging from primary to high school ig de- 
veloped, generally in imitation of some large city, and the 
effigy of a graded system isthen hung ap for the ridicule 
-of our critics, while the more judicious mourn. Thisis « 
freé country, the forms of law have been complied with and 
who shall say nay? It is the graded school thus organized 
and administered that brings discredit upon the whole pub- 
lic school system, just as our so called colleges and univer- 
sities bring discredit upon the cause of higher education. It 
is such institations as these that send up boys to the mili- 
tary and naval academies who profess to have scadied sctl- 
ences, the names of which they cannot spell. Truly the 





public schools do peed much criticism and revision Bif these 
be the specimens by which you judge of their defects ; bat 
you might as properly judge the artists of England by the 
execution of the sign boards which swing in front of her 
public houses. 

5. But the faults in the well graded public schools, which 
cannot be corrected for want of a public sentiment to sus- 
tain the somewhat radical changes which would be neces- 
sary to effect reform, and the graver faults of those half 
classified schools, which make pretences of impossible cour- 
ses of s:udy at the expense of thoroughness at every point 
—these faults are not the only ones which we feel bound to 
acknowledge. There are very common faults which might 
be corrected ina good degree if intelligent and determined 
men were always put upon boards of education, and if such 
men were duly sustained by the people in the performance 
of their duties. Such are the faults which result from the 
employment of incompetent teachers, faults of organization 
and administration, faulcs of plans of study. Finally, mak- 
ing one broad admission, we confess that the graded schools 
are scored all over with the faults which are incident to all 
human affairs. 

A harmonious development of all the faculties of a 
child, and a right selection and sequence of studies to be 
pursued from infancy almost to manhood, forbid that there 
should be frequent or radical changes in the general plan. 
But with frequent changes of teachers this is inevitable, 
unless there be a general plan for all to follow. The views 
of different individuals conflict as to the true order of stud- 
ies, and it is even a question among men as to what educa- 
tion is. To illustrate: One holds that to teach reading, 
writing and ciphering is the sole end for which elementary 
schools were established ; another party maintains that the 
three ‘ R's,” as indispensavle as they may be, do not, as 
generally taught tend to lift the mind or heart to a higher 
plane of action, One holds that the chief purpose of study- 
ing grammar is to learn ite technicalities, and gain disci- 
pline of intellect by means of parsing and analysis ; another 
holds all this in light esteem compared with carefully-di- 
rected practice in the use of language It ie commonly 
thought that arithmetic should precede geometry; but 
there are some who would reverse the process. Now, it 
won’t-do to hand over a child, much less a whole school 
at intervals of not more than three or five years, to succes- 
sive teachers holding such opposite views, “to plan and 
manage their own work.” We find frequent changes of 
teachers inevitable, whether they be men or women, for in 
ghese degenerate days the call of better pay is an effectual 
as the call of the marriage bell. How then shall unity of 
design in the fabric of education be guaranteed? We re- 
ply, in only one way, and that is by laying out our plans 
and specifications before the structure is commenced. The 
old analogy herein implied is defective in many particulars, 
but it will suffice for our present purpose. A well-defined 
course of stady, then, would seem to be a vital necessity to 
the unclassified as well as the graded school. 

But is a school having a course of study, or a syllabus 
of instruction, or a time table which indicates the relative 
importance of the several branches pursued, more justly 
chargeable with fo:malism than the old-time school, such 
as we have had before us in the testimony which has beés 
submitted? The difference between the two may be briefy 
stated as follows: The teacher who is guided only by a 
course, 8 syllabus, a time table, is left to his own judgment 
as to how he shall teach the successive topics required. But, 
when the programme of work is lacking, the book regulates 
the course of study. It prescribes not alone the ordet of 
topics but the exact form in which definition, demonstration 
and rule are to be learned; and if it be not in the hands of 
a true master of the art of teaching, he who should be the 
master becumes the most abject of slaves, The Board of 
Education, then, that lays down a course of studies leaves 
its teachers pretty much at liberty in their method of teach- 
ing. The Board that simply prescribes a beok, orders the 
method by which i. shall be taught; tuat ie the method of 
the book. Towhich may formalism be charged, with the 
greater justice ? 

We have often heard teschers, by way of apology for 
failure, say that they could not teach unless they were al- 
lowed to teach in their own way, but we never heard such 
a declaration from the mouth of ope who could teach any- 
thing without the book in hand: that is, de anything more 
than hear recitations. 


‘ 





Mr. Homer N. Bartlett, the composer of the celebrated 
“ Concert Polkas,” has lately been “winning laurels” as & 
musical journal terms it, by a kinder-sinfonie. It has been 
pronounced excellent by many good musical critiques 


Dear JournnaL: How do you parse how in the follow- 
ing sentence: “How are you?’ What is thé difference 
between “you are how?’ and “ gou are wal?” or, “ you 
are sick f” —BLAAK. 
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We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
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The columns of the Jounnat are open for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
tt to others. 


Ghould this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
seriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also, 


NEW YORK, APRIL 13, 1878. 


This copy of the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. A 
small tund has been placed in our hands to send 
the JOURNAL to those who are too poor to afford u; that 
number we hope is not very large. 











A Pamputert has been lying on the table for some 
time, that has not been commented on because of the 
important subject it handles. It is a reply by Supt. 
Rickoff, of Cleveland, to the paper ot President Hins- 
dale, extracts from which appeared in the JouRNAL 
last year. We read both carefully ; President Hins- 
dale made some strong points—they were not against 
the system but against the method of its administra- 
tion. Supt. Rickoff has produced an admirable pa- 
per—it is valuable’ whether as an answer to the for- 
going or not. While we admire the idea of public, 
free, and universal education, we must take exceptions 
to the utter recklessness exhibited in admitting every 
one who demands it, a chance to teach. From this 
defect as a source will come troubles innumerable ; 
and the greater the expansion of the system the more 
apparent they will become. How to improve the 
qualities of the teachers is a subject that may seem 
difficult but it can be done. 

Tue salary matter hangs upon the solution of this 
question. The admission of the young misses that 
have had a term or two in the higher classes cannot 
but render the market flat. 


a ee oe 


Who Shall Teach. 


The present method of selecting teachers is well 
understood. A decent amount of information, a de- 
cent dress and a decent amount of physical appearance 
are all that is necessary. _If this is all that is requis- 
ite to constitute a teacher, then no objections could be 
made. No sane man can be made to believe, if he 
will think upon the subject, that all the persons who 
are now allowed to enter the school-rooms and teach 
the‘children are doing that work as it ought to be 
done. _It is one of the inconsistencies of the times 
that is pre-nitted because it is the fashion ; common- 











sense, experience, and results are all aga‘nst it, and 
yet the car rolls on. The people look on; School 
Committee-men, Trustees, Superintendents, Commis- 
sioners, all allow the work to go on before their eyes 
without a protest. Meanwhile, complaints arise ; 
compulsory laws are needed, and mere than all this, 
the school-rooms turn out a class of persons who are 
not improved by their stay within them. The pres- 
ent generation of men and women lack many quali- 
ties their progenitors did not; say what you will, it 
lacks honesty, industry and submission to law. 

While many reasons will be assigned tor this state 
of things, apparent to the observing ones inside of the 
school-rooms, as well as out of it, one cause is we 
think, overlooked—the quality of the teachers. 

Here is a young man who has but little snap in his 
make-up ; he has been at school pretty steadily, and 
his parents get him a place to teach and teach he does 
until he finds something more lucrative. This class 
makes up the ten per cent. of the so-called teachers ; 
the good they can do is not worth speaking about— 
if they dono harm it would be fortunate. They 


teach! As well use putty to print with. 
Then there is the young woman who will not learn 


a trade or work for a living—it is not fashionable or 
dignified. True, she might not earn as much, but the 
idea of working for a living! Not she; so we have 
another candidate for a “ place to teach”—and not 
one only but scores ; in fact, they constitute fully one- 
half of those who teach for a brief period—say one or 
two years. Every farmer has a daughter or two who 
has been to a high school, academy, or seminary, and 
that settles the matter. Work after that in the kitchen 
at home they will not; they contrive to teach in the 
country schools—not because they are obliged to earn 
a living, but to get rid of work and get hold of some 


money. 
Then there are those who are deliberately prepar- 


ing to go into some other business. They teach only 
until they have learned that other business ; they give 
their time and thoughts to that other business. These 
are mainly young men ; they are preparing to be law- 
yers, doctors, book-agents and whatnot. These are 


fully one-fifth ot the number. 
Next there are those who have knowledge, but no 


skill nor facility in imparting it ; they cannot wake up 
an interest in their classes. Should they teach one 
hundred years they would fail to do justice to the 
work they undertake. These are of both sexes and 
constitute a pretty large class—probably two-fifths. 
Against them no charge can be brought on the score 
of perseverance ; they simply are only partly fitted for 
the work by nature—perhaps not fitted by nature for 
any special kind of work—but teaching is not the 
business for a partly developed human being to un- 
dertake. One whose own soul does not respond to 
fine music, can hardly write such music for another. 

Next, there is a class of persons included in these 
classes, somewhat, and yet not wholly so, who never 
attempt to produce any moral impression—they are 
incapable of doing it. They can teach knowledge, 
but they have no deep and nice sense of the impera- 
tiveness of right and wrong. They come from fami- 
lies where religion was a show and not a substance; 
they have never breathed the atmosphere of moral 
mountains, nor can they take the children into it. 

Now the serious question is again asked, “Shall 
such persons have access to the school-room?” Is it 
of so little consequence who mould young souls as to 
permit any one totry hishand? Here is the fatal 
defect in our system. It seems to arise from con- 
founding education with instruction ; the former in- 
cludes the latter and is a great deal more. To hire 
an irstructor and to obtain a teacher are two things 
very different. The public seems to suppose that a 
mere instructor can produce the fine effects of the 
real teacher. No delusion is greater. The children 
come home uneducated with low tendencies and 
tastes, and the parent wonders why.-it is so. 





One would suppose that fences would be put up 
around the school-rooms to prevent the intrusion of 
any person who should simply take a notion to teach 
them for a season, but it is notso. Finally, ought 
not the teachers to do something themselves about it ; 
ought not the subject to receive the attention of every 
one who is interested in the welfare of the children. 


Among the Schools. 











P. D. G. 8. No. 12.—It was a pleasure to witness the ex- 
ercises at the childrens’ matinee held here on Friday. 
“ Beautiful Danube” was sung, and then little Mise Collins 
recited “Teaching Public Schools,”—after this a smal! 
piece was recited by Julia Brown; entitled “One By One;’ 
then “Question,” was very well recited by Emma Vogel; 
then the “ Hero Bells” was sung, showing the goed train- 
ing in singing. ‘Miss McMahon showed herself to be an ac- 
complished piano player. Then a comic poem entitled 
“ The Smack in School,” was nicely recited by Emily Davis, 
who is about 10 yearsold. “Phil Kerney at the Pines,” 
was neatly recited by A. Crane. Then asong taken from 
the JouRNAL, called “If a Body Finds a Lesson,” was 
prettily sung. The last song, “Month of May,” was sung 
by the whole school. In the first class we noticed the chil- 
dren recited their spelling lesson with much accuracy and 
readiness. Thus closed a series of very pleasing exercises; 
in fact everything was well performed. 





THE Thursday night dime concert at Cooper Institute on 
Fev. 4 was—a vart of it at least—very entertaining. Prof. 
Watson, the manager, opened the evening by a grand over- 
ture on the violin, with piano accompaniment ; he was warm- 
ly applauded. Herr Selam’s prestidigitation was full ot in- 
terest. Some of his performances were really wonderful. 
His manners on the stage are graceful and composed, and 
his mode of explanation concise. A tumbleronican solo, 
with haro accompaniment, was so delightful as to call forth 
an encore. ‘ Witches’ Dance,” by Miss Annie A. Watson, 
was elegantly performed on the piano. Mr. H.C. Mecklem 
gave a harp solo, which was very fine. His delicate touch 
gave it an additional charm. 





A Teachers’ Convention. 


We notice in the Penman’s Art Journal of the current 
month a movement for a National Convention of teachers 
of penmanship, book-keeping, and the other specialties 
which compose the curriculum of business colleges. It is 
& movement in the right direction, and there ought to be no 
reason why it may not prove to be eminently successfal. 
The expressions point to holding the zonvocution in this 
city during August in the hall of Packard’s Business Col- 
lege. No better time nor place could be selected, and now 
let the persons interested go ahead with spirit and under- 
standing; and, after warming themselves and their co- 
laborers into an appropriate glow, so as to make a large at- 
tendance certain, let them see to it that the “game is worth 
the powder.” Whoever has in charge the programme of 
exercises should make sure of something worthy of the 
occasion. Let the most practical teachors be called to the 
front, and if any have the gift of tongue let them be called 
upon to proclaim themselves and their work. Business 
colleges are not slow in putting forth their claims to popu- 
lar favor. Let the teachers make such a showing ot the 
good things they possess, 4s shall fully substantiate these 
claims. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTATION. Being a hand-book of lec- 
ture experiments in inorganic chemistry, by Samuel P. 
Sadtler, A.M.,PaH D. John P. Morton & Co., publishers, 
Louisiville, Ky. 

While there is an abundance of text-books on chemistry 
adapted to the requirements of every class of teachers, 
there is in the English language no book designed to give 
full instructions for the illustration of chemical lectures. 
What has been wanted is a compact work in which a large 
variety of experiments, fully described and illustrated, 
have been collected together—a hand-book, trom which any 
teacher may choose such experiments as he deems essential 
for illustration with his classes. Many are called upon to 
teach chemistry in private schools and academies as well asin 
our public schools, who have had no previous opportunities 
for chemical experimentation. Such a hand-book will un- 
doubtedly go far toward enabling them to teach succesa- 
fully this important branch of study. There are aso 


many who, in leisure hours, have the disposition to carry 
out for themselves experiments illustrating a course of 
chemical studies. To such amateurs a hand-book of chemi- 
cal experimentation wil! be found acceptable. ‘The author - 
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has, however, in issuing the work been very largely im. 
pelled by the hope that, through the aid of a book of this 
kind, the teaching of chemistry might be sufficiently fa- 
cilitated as to allow of its introduction as a branch of study 
in many schools where as yet it has been excluded or very 
greatly slighted. The exact end aimed at in the present 
work may be readily understood from the title, and by turn- 
ing over a few pages of the book. It is a handsome book, 
and not a text-book in any sense whatever. There is almost 
no didactic statement made throughout the book. The book 
can be used by any teacher of chemistry as a help in class 
instruction, and made supplementary to any good text-book 
on the subject. 

ScriprurE Testrmony, by J. R. Thompson, J. W. 
Stearns, Publisher, 58 Reade street, New York city. Price, 
60 cents per dozen. 


This concert exercise will be of great service to those. 


who wish to provide a Sunday school entertainment, where 
the testimony of the bible is clear, convincing and interest- 
ing. Requiring thirty-eight children to take special parts, 
it can be arranged to take less if needful. Songs and reci- 
tations are thrown in suitable for the occasion. 

“THE MILL AND THE TAVERN,” by T. 8. Arthur. Na- 
tional Temperance Society and Publication house, 58 Reade 
street, New York. 

This work contains twelve stories by this popular tem- 
perance writer—the first story giving it its title. It its 
printed plainly on neat paper, and handsomely bound in 
grey and black, altogether a nice little beok, which all tem- 
perance people will be glad to get. 

PuTMAN’s ADVANCED Scrence SERIES — MINERALOGY. 
By J. H. Collins. 

The design of the work isto meet the wants of students 
whose aspirations have been awakened by the study of the 
author’s “ First Book of Mineralogy,” and for general stu- 
dents in the Department of Science and Art. It treats of 
the forms of minerals, the general properties of Crystals, 
Cubical forms and combinations of such forms ; the Tetra- 
gonal forms and ccmbinations, Hemihedric forms of the 
Tetragonal system, the Rhombic, Oblique, Amorthic and 
Hexagonal systems, the measure of crystals, their pbysical 
properties, their optical properties, chemical characters, etc., 
and closes with an interesting, thorough brief chapter on 
Artificial Minerals. 

There is little that is new in the work, but the Author 
has been very successful in condensing and eimplyfying 
much that has already been written — Practical working 
miners, quarrymen, and field geologists will find it a con- 
venient and usefal work. 


The Little Gem is the title of a little magazine for chil- 
dren, published by H. T. Williams, 46 Beekman street, New 
York. All Mr. Williams publications are neatly and pretti- 
ly gotten up, and this paper isa faireample. Short stories 
and a kindergarten depar:ment conducted by Miss E. M. 
Coe, are prominent features. 


The April number of Scribner's Monthly is os usual, 
charming! The opening paper by W. M. Laffin is entitled, 
“Deer Hunting.” The next: “Among the Thousand 
Islands,” has twenty-three illustrations. Some of the other 
interesting articles are “The ‘elephone and the Phono- 
graph,” by Mr. G. B. Prescott ; Macrrami Luci,” py Clarence 
Cook; “ How Lead Pencils are Made,” by Julius Wilcox; 
**King David,” by Constance F. Woolson; “ Two Saints of 
the -Foot-bills,” by Bret Harte. Dr. Eggleston’s serial 
“ Roxy,” claims the undivided attention of the reader, and 
Mary Blake continues her talk on “ Twenty-six Hours « 
Day ;” “ Biddy McGinnis at the Photographers,” is graphi- 
cally described in Irish dialect, in Bric-a-Brac. 


St. Nicholas —The April number of this magazine is as 
truly delightful as the subsequent ones. The principal 
stories are “How Kittie was Lost in a Turkish Bazaar; 
“Puck Parker ;” “* Drifted into Port ;” ‘‘ Under the Lilacs,” 
by Miss Alcott. Several poems—humorous and otherwise— 
fill out this number. 

Lippincott's Magazine for April is full of pleasant and 
readable matter. Olive Logan presents an interesting de- 
scription of Norway, and the beginving of a story by Dr. 
8. W. Mitchell of “ Quaker Life in Philadelphia; “ Home 
Harm. nies,” and “Recollections of Edward L. Davenport,” 
are among the best, while every article is good. The 
monthly “gossip” contains papers on Russian Proverbs, 
Portable Furniture, etc. 

,The American Art Journal is now in its fifteenth 
year. Its improvement has been rapid, the publisher, W. 
M. Thoms, working bard to make it an attractive weekly on 
music, literature, art and the drama. 

‘The Youth's Companion.—Perry and Mason, publishers, 
Boston, Mass. Price, $1 608 year. The best writers and 
editors are employed on this very long established weekly 
for boys and girls. As so many pupers now-a-days are 
unfit to put in a child's hands, we may state that this is not 





of that kind—being pure reading reading from the first to 
the last page. 
New Booxs. 

Among the new books to be published in April are by 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. “The Creative Week ;” 
or, Letters on Genesis; by George Dana Boardman, D.D. 

Lee & Shepard, B. ston. “ Voyage uf the Paper Canoe; ”’ 
by Nathan H. Bishop. “ Historica' Student’s Manual ;” 
by Alfred Waites. 

Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, New York. “ The His- 
tory of Furniture;” Researches and Notes on Objects of 
Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be interest- 
ing to Collectors; by Albert Jacquemart; translated from 
the French, and edited by Mrs. Bury Palliser. 

N. Tibbals & Sons. New York. “ Bitsof Advice for Young 
Clergymen ;” by Rev. Dr. H. M Scudder, and others. 

J. P. Lippincott & Co.. New York. “ Handbook of Oph- 
thalmology ;”’ by Prof. Schweigger, of the University of 
Berlin; translated by Dr. Porter Farley; illustrated 
“Paradise Lost;” A Study of Milton’s Pa.adise Lost; by 
John A. Himes, Graeff Professor of the English Language 
and Literature in Pensylvania College. “The Viking, Guy, 
Legend of the Maxahala,” and other Poems; by Charles 
Edgar Spencer. 

Lockwood, Brooks & Co.. Boston. “ Pillone;” from the 
Danish of William Bergsor, by D. G@. Hubbard. 

D. Lathrop & Co, Boston. “Harrie;” or, School-Girl 
Life. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ‘Travels and Surprising 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen.” 

G P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. “International Poli- 
tics ;” Vol. I. of Current Discussion; edited by E. L. Burl- 
lingame. “Sketching from Nature;” by Thomas Row 
botham ; . edited by Susan M. Carter; Vol. I. of ‘‘ Putnam’s 
Art Handbooks,” 16mo, 58. 144 pp., boards 

D. Van Nostrand, New York. ‘‘Matter and Motion;” 
by J. Clark Maxwell; being No. 36 of “Van Nostrand’s 
Science Series.” 

John Wiley & Sons, New York. “Handbook of Volu- 
metric Analysis;” by Edward Hart, 8.B. “ Ethics of the 
Dust;” by Ruskin. “Ariadne Florentina;” by Ruskin. 
“For Clavigera;” Part III; by Ruskin. 

NEW MUSIC. 

“ Sounds of Normandy,” by Charlie Baker ; publisher, F. W. 
Helmick, 50 West 4th St., Cincinnati, 0., price 60 cts. This 
js really a very pretty instrumental piece of music, and being 
adapted for the piano or organ, is especially meritorious. Those 
who have heard the opera “ Chimes of Normandy,” from which 
this potpourri is composed, wil be certain to like this. 

** Lullaby,’’ composed by J. K. Emmett, arranged by Charlie 


Boker ; publisher F. W. Helmick, 50 West 4th St., Cincinatti. | 





with a head and a heart; and with ability and dispositio™ 
to use them voth. It is not strange that such a man should 
gather around him a corps of teachors competent for the 
places they are expected to fill. 

Of the methods of discipline and teaching it is not our 
purpose, at present, tospeak. A few evenings since it was 
our privilege to be present—more by accident than other- 
wise—at the monthly rhetorical exercises, Subsequently we 
learned that the school, for the purpose of instruction in 
elocution, is divided into sections, so arranged that each pu- 
pil has one exercise in declamation and one in composition 
every two weeks. Once a month, or, at least, once in six 
weeks, public exercises are held in the chapel, to which the 
portions of the school and the public are invited, This de- 
partment of instruction is under the supervision of Prof. 
Brainerd Kellogg, assisted by two teachers in elocution. 

On the evening above referred to, the chapel was densely 
crowded, an¢ an attentive audience gave frequent demon- 
strative proof of its appreciation of the exercises. A pum- 
ber of the declaimers seem to have heen selected from the 
younger members of the Institute. All did themeelves 
ciedit, and paid a high compliment to the skil) and thorough- 
ness of the professor who has charge of this department of 
instruction, On that evening, the younger speakers “ car- 
ried away the palm.” 

It would afford us great pleasure to give special nctice to 
each exercise, but of this our limit will not allow. We may, 
however, be allowed to say that the ‘ Music Grinders,’ 
considering the age of the speaker, was well spoken. “Gal- 
lileo” was admirably rendered; the intonations of the 
voice, the whole expression, was such as wo bring out clear- 
ly and forcibly the thought, and fasten it apon the audience, 
“Innocents Abroad,” was clearly, distinctly, naturally and 
forcibly read. The composition “A Plea for England,” was 
excellent, and would have done honor to a College senior, 
The final exercise was, no doubt, introduced asa mere re- 
creation. The love of amusement is as much a part of our 
constitutional character as any other desire of the buman 
intellect. 

Young men in Brooklyn, no doubt, as in other cities, are 
fond of dramatic exercises, are anxious to engage in them. 
These exercises have their advantages; they induce a colo- 
quial style; they wear off timid akwardness; but even 
where great discretion is used, there is a little danger. Life 
is a reality, and not an imaginary existence. The choral 
singing was fine, and merited the applause go heartily given. 
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Neatness. 





This is what Fowle says about cleanliness in a teacher,“ Per- 


Price 40 cts. with lithograph. The melody of this song is par- ' haps in no particular can atracher be more useful to his pupils 


ticularly soothing and pretty, while the accompaniment adds 


| ghan by inculcating a habit of neatness, and in no one thins 


greatly to the effect. If it were on a different key, it would | perhaps will the importance of our example »e so distinctly 


prove, we think, more popular, as it goes to high C, which very felt. The supenority of female teachers in 


few can reach. 

J. Courcn & Co., Cincinnati and New York, have in 
press a new Singing School and Convention book, by 
McGranaban and (ase, authors of “The Choice,” which 
has had an extended sale. They have also just published 
House of Rechab, by A C. Gutterson, a new temperance 
cantata in two acts, and not beyond the reach of amateur 
talent. The scene is laid in Jerusalem, 588 years before 
Christ ; the incidents are derived from the Bible, and res 
ent an argument in favor of total abstinence. Full direc 
tions for representation and costuming accompany the 
work, 

Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn has been appropriately christened the city of 
churches. It might well be named the city of schools, vot 
because it has more schools than other cities of equal popu- 
lation, but because it bas good schools, ell managed and 
thorough. It may be asked, where is her Free Academy, 
her Normal College? In reply, we may answer, she bas 
what is better, her Polytechnic, her Packer, her Adelphi. 
Of the first mentioned, we wish to say a word; we have be- 
fore spoken of the other two. 

Brooklyn appreciates the worth of the Polytechnic as its 
libéral patronage shows—as its six hundred students bear 
record. The first impression made upon a stranger, on en- 
tering the Institute, is its remarkable quiet. The second, is 
the genuine politeness of its students as he meets them by 
chance or otherwise. These features are apparent to the 
casual observer. To the eye of the professional teacher 
there appears an under current producing these results 
which makes a far deeper impression. The mental and 
moral character of the faculty shapes the character of the 
pupil, moulds the plastic intellect, and makes men of them. 
Its presiding officer is the right man for the place; a man 








s-espect is per- 
haps one of the strongest reasons for the growing preference 
which is given to them. At every institute I saw young gen- 
tlemea who, in manner and personal appearance, were all that 
could be wished ; but I saw also many who in these respects 
were far better fitted to be warnings than models for the imi- 
tation of youth. 

“If any one will think for a moment with what awe he look- 
ed np to the example of his teacher, he will have some idea of 
the influence which he may exert over his youthful charge. I 
do not wish the young teacher to expend all he earns in dress 
but | do wish to see every teacher careful in regard to external 


influence. 
“ His clothes may always be neat and whole, however coarse. 


His boots may always be cleaned. His beard may always be 
kept invisible. His hair may always be neatly combed, his 
teeth perfectly white, his finger nails cut, his hat and clothes 
brushed, and his hands, nose, ears and neck perfectly clean. 
Frequent ablutions of his whole person as well as of his face 
and hands are indispensable. He must have a care to his 
breath, that it be no oflensive to those whom he is obliged te 
face so often. He must never be seen to spit upon the floor, 
or anything elsewhere any eye can be offended. Above all, 
he must eever be guilty of the abominable practfce of blowing 
his nose with his fingers, even if he wipes them aftorwards 
opon a handkerchief How many who pretend to be gentlemen 
indulge in this beastly habit even in the presence of ladies! I 
do not hesitate to say that if I were on a school commitice no 
man who used tobacco in any form, who spit on the floor, or 
wes guilty of that other enormity, which I dare not mention 
again, should evor hrve my vote if he applied for a school and 
would teach for nothing.,’ 





Professor Adler says society may be saved by placing the 
best minds in the public schools. It is an excellent idea: 
but the best minds require good salaries, and do not like to 
have them cut down every time there has been an alder- 


manic or some other steal —Buffalo Hzpress. 
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From the Scholars Companion. - 
DECLAMATION—ACTIVITY. 
BY‘ RB, M. GENUNG, 

Many sights and voices call us te be up and doing One law 
of nature is that every thing shall move. When light was call- 
ed into existence it was given the power of rapid flight; it 
moved, not with the steady step of the hours; like eternal 
thought it put spurs to time and set its wheels revolving to- 
wards the immensity of space. 

From the moment the word was given: ‘ Let there be light,” 
it flashed over the empire of darkness scattering the gloom* 
reflecting brightness from every atom and every orb, so that 
every ray of light is a messenger of activity sent to do its 
work. When the world was made it was put in motion, and is 
moving yet. So when man was created and placed on this 
planet it was not to sit down with folded arms to sleep and 
dream in a paradise of luxury, but in his best condition to work 
in the first garden that was ever made, and keep it in a thrifty 
state. Thus life and activity were united at the creation, and 
the wedlock holds good to-day. 

What means the life you love to live? Inertia, or motion? 
Which? Put your finger on the pulse, your ear over the heart 
of the child hy your side. That steady beat, that solemn throb 
you feel and hear has heen going on ever since the life of the 
child began; and could you lift the covering from the busy 
brain and see how the deathless mind plays on that mysterious 
net-work, it would open the door to a department of activity 
where you seldom look and never tread. 

Mind implies capacity for thought and improvement; if it 
were not so we might disband the schools at once; but here in 
the mental and moral gymnasium you are taught and trained to 
act for a purpose. What shall that purpose be? Ifthe choice 
of capability were left to you, what would you have to-day? 
Physical power to lift the weight, or hurl the weapons of de- | 
struction on the approaching foe? Would the skill to accumu- 
late wealth be equal to your wish, or would you rather all your 
powers of body and mind were trained to a growth of exalted | 
manhood to honor the Creator and lift toward humanity in all 
that is good? Be that as it may, in your sphere wherever that 
may be, you must do your best’ There is room for the full 
play of all your thoughts and scope for the noblest activities 
of your nature. Good attainments and noble deeds are not the 
result of some sudden impulse but of steady toil; the activity 
of continued application is what will tell in the growth of mind 
and the renovation of the world. 


a 
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Prom the Scholar's Compamen. 
DIALOGUE—THE MUSIC LESSON. 
BY JEREMY CRAYON. 


JEREMIAH TROMBONE, Prof. of Music. 
Tom Roperts, a favorite pupil. 

Sam Jones, 

Bruty KEtty, } dilatory pupils. 

Jm TURNER. 


(Enter Trombone and Roberts from different sides; Roberts a 
little ahead.) 

Trombone. (Laying down his hat and cane.) 
morning, Master Roberts! 
should be here before you. 

Tom. Well, you remember you said you wished to see me for 
something in particular a half hour before the other boys came. 

Trombone. Oh, yes; I had forgotten it. Now, Tom, I'll tell 
you what I want. There are three boys in the lower class that 
did not know a word of their music lesson, yesterday, and I 
promised them an extra drill this morning. . 

Tom. Then I may as well go, as I suppose I'll be in the 


Characters : 





Why, good 
You are very prompt. I thought I 


way. 

Frentone. Oh, no, The fact is I'm engaged at another school 
this morning, and I want you to give the boysadrill. You 
are one of the best pupils I have in the class. 

Tom. Do you think me capable of teaching the boys? 

Trombone, Entirely 30. Now. Tom, give them a good drill. 
Here (hands a ratan), take this to beat time with, and if they 
don't sing well, beat them with it. I'll go and send them in 
from their class-rooms. (Exit). 

fom. I guess I can beat the boys better than I can beat time 
I'm in a pretty fix. Trombone thinks I can teach music, when 
I don't know “Old Hundred” from “ Yankee Doodle.” Never 
mind, I know the boys, and we'll have some fun any way. 
(Pauses). I wish they'd hurry up for I agreed to go to Harlem 
ou the 9 o’clock train. (Enter three boys). Here they come! 
Well, boys, I suppose you have come in to finish the lesson in 
music which you missed yesterday. 

Sam. Yes, old Trombone said if we came into the music 
room, we would find a teacher here; but he did'nt say you 
missed your lesson too. I supposed it was only Jim and Billy 
and I. 

Tom. I did'nt miss my lesson. I never miss any. 
Trombone wished me to give you a good drill in music. 
Billy. You give us a drill? Ha! ha! that’s bully. 

Jim. 80 I say. Tom Roberts turned drill-master in music. 

Sam. I suppose we must make our bow, and say Professor 

berts. 





Prof. 





Tom. I confess I think myself it isa little funny for you. - 


Each of you knows more about music than I; but, Professor 
thinks I am smart, you know, and it will be a good get off for 
you. I'll go to my room and get some music, for I see you 
have brought none with you. (Exit). 

Billy. Boys, what shall we do? 

Sam. Play the dickens with Tom, that's what I'll do. 

Jim. Yes, aud he’ll report us to Old Bones and then we'll 
get Hail Columbia. I’m going to behave myself any way. I 
know how Old Trombone’s ratan feels. 

Billy. Tom Roberts don’t know one tune from another. 

Sam. Then we can sing anything we please. 

Jim. Sam, you and 1 can’t sing. Billy will have to do the 
whole for us. 

Billy. Don’t you know ary tune, boys? 

Sam. 1 know the chorus to the “ Battle cry of Freedom.” 

Jim. So do I, if somebody else sings it. 

Billy. l'¥tell you ther, boys, what we'll do. I'll sing a solo 
and you will come in on the chorus. 

Sam. Blamed if I know when the chorus comes in. 

Jim. Well, I can come pretty near it. 

Billy. Yl tell you what I'lldo. When I get to the end of 
the solo, I'll snap my fingers and then you come in quick. 
Sam. Good! Then we'll make no mistake. 

Billy. Now, be careful, boys, and do it right. 
with music.) 

Tom. Boys, stand in @ row and I'll ask you some questions 
on the rudiments, after which we will have some singing. 
(They stand as directed). Sam Jones, what is music? 


_ Sam. A noise made by opening your mouth wide and scream- 
ing. 


Tom. Very good. 
duced ? 

Billy. According to Sam’s definition, I think it is best pro- 
duced by the ratan. 

Tom. Very well said. Let me try it. (Hits him on the legs.) 

Jim. Oh! Oh! I don’t like that way to produce music nor 
the music either. I thought you were going to teach the rudi- 
ments. 

Billy. 1 think he is rude enough in his teaching. 

Tom. No ruder than you in your answers, sir; but we will 
proceed. Jim Turner, what is a sharp? 

Jim. Something pointed, like Billy Kelly, for example. 
is a sharp boy. 

Tom. Very good, sir. I could’nt answer better myself. Sam, 
what is a flat? 

Sam. A number of rooms on one floor, sir. 

Tom. Excellent! excellent! I think Mr. Trombone will be 
pleased when I report this lesson. One more question on the 
rudiments. Which of you can tell me the relation of a sharp to 
a flat. (Silence). Cannot any of you tell? (Billy holds up his 
hand). Well, Billy what do you say ? 

Billy. I can tell you what I heard one drunken fiddler say 
to another. 

Tom. What was it? 

Billy. Well, you see they were each holding up the other 
and No. 1 says to No.2, “Careful, Teddy, if you don’t see 
sharp you'll be flat.” 

Tom. Capital! Nothing could be clearer. Now for singing. 
Sam, you can sing better than I, suppose you start off. 

Sam. No, ‘ can’t sing, but Billy Kelly can. 

Tom. Well, let Billy begin then, What will you sing? 

Billy. Well, I suppose you would like something patriotic. 
I propose that we sing the “ Battle cry of Freedom.” 

Tom. That's grand. The very song they sang at the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. 

Billy. Now, boys, be sharp on the chorus. (Sings). “ Mary 
had a little lamb it’s fleece was white as snow.” (Snaps his 
fingers). 

Boys. “Shouting the Battle cry of Freedom.” 

Bil'y. “And everywhere that Mary went the lamb was sure 
to go.” (Snaps). 

Boys. “Shouting the Battle cry of Freedom.” 

Tom. Bravo, boys. I could notexcel you. Goon with ah- 
other verse. 

Billy. “It followed her to school one day, it was against the 
rule.” (Snaps). 

Boys. ‘ Shouting the Battle cry of Freedom.” 

Billy. “ It made the children laugh and play to see the lamb 
at school.” (Forgets to snap). Why don’t you sing? 

Boys. Why don’t you snap your fingers? 

Billy. Really, Mr. Roberts, you must’nt blame the boys, it 
was my fault. 

Tom. Well, we can’t give it up so. 
other verse? F 

Billy. (Scratching his head). Oh, yes, now boys, ready on 
the snap. (Sings). “And so the teacher turned him out, but 
still he lingered near. (Snaps). ; 

Boys. “ Shouting the Battle cry of Freedom.” 

Billy. “And waited patiently about till Mary did appear.” 

Boys. “ Shouting the Battle cry of Freedom.” 

Tom. Splendid, boys, splendid. Old Trombone could not 
beat it. Come with me and I will make a splendid report about 
the music lesson. (All bow and leave). 


(Enter, Tom 


Billy Kelly, tell me how music is pro- 


He 


Can't you give us ah- 





THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


THE EXHIBITION OF SCHOLAR’S WORK. 

[et every one have something to send to this, no matter 
where he lives; copy from the poem; prepare a drawing and 
amap. By the way, it seems to us that Master John Jones 
sent in: a traced map; no traced maps if you please —the gold 
eye-glasses will be sure to see them. 

Why do you go to school, my dear scholars? “To get an 
education,” some one replied. Yes, one would think that to 
be the reason. But hear what a little boy out in Wisconsiz 
thinks about it ; this is his composition : , 

“T go to school to learn to read and rite and sipher and se 
forth. To slide on the ice and traid off an old nife if I have 
one, in summer to pick wild flowers and strawberries and to 
get out of work hot days, some boys has to go to school to ge} 
out of their mother’s road, but I would rather stay in winter 
than go to miles and set by a cold stove and freze my toge. I 
like to go to school to see the teacher cold the big girls when 
they cut up. Some goes to school to fool but I go to study 
when we are old we can’t we go schol and then we will feel 
sorry that we fooled when we was young and went to school. 
I don’t get no time to fool anyway for I have enough to do 
when it comes to my gography.” 

Geography Class. 

When studying at school you have doubtless heard of the 
wonderful Gulf Stream. Let me tell you what Prof. Maury 


*| says about it; it is really wonderful. 


“There is a river in the ocean. In the severest droughts 
it never fails, and in the mightiest floods it never overflows. Its 
banks and its bottom are of cold water, while its current is of 
warm. The Gulf of Mexico is its fountain, and its mouth is 
in the Arctic Seas. It is the Gulf Stream. There is in the 
world no other so majestic a flow of water. Its current is more 
rapid than the Mississippi or the Amazon, and its volume 
more than a thousand times greater. Its waters, as far out as 
the Carolina coasts, are of an indigo blue. They are so dis- 
tinctly marked that the line of junction with the common sea- 
water may be traced by the eye. Often one-half of the ves- 
sels may be perceived floating in the Gulf Stream water, while 
the other half is in the common water of the sea, so sharp is 
the line and the want of affinity between these waters; and 
such, too, the reluctance, so to speak, on the part of those of 
the Gulf Stream to mingle with the common water of the sea. 
In addition to this, there is another peculiar fact. The fisher- 
men on the coast of Norway are supplied with wood from the 
tropics by the Gulf Stream. Think of the Artic fishermen 
burning upon their hearths the palms of Hayti, the mahogany 
of Honduras, and the precious woods of the Amazon and the 
Orinoco !” 

Now I will tell you about Quebec: 

This city, from its picturesque situation, its beautiful sur- 
roundings, and the historical associations that cluster about it, 
is one of the most interesting cities on this continent. Its 
massive fortifications, antique buildings, quaint streets, and 
the primitive manners and customs of many of its inhabitants, 
give it acharm found, in no other American city, and remind 
us of some ancient Continental town. 

The city was founded by the French in 1608; taken by the 
English in 1629; but three years later was restored; again 
taken by the English, under General Wolle, in the year 1759; 
and finally ceded to England by the Treaty of 1763, which de- 
prived France of its American possessions. The population at 
the last census was 66,728. It is built on a rocky promontory 
of the St. Lawrence, formed by that river and the St. Charles, 
about 350 miles from the ocean. It is divided into two parts, 
the Upper and the Lower Town; the one built upon the im- 
posing, high, rugged rock ; the other clustering about its base. 
The communication between the Lower and the Upper Town 
is by a winding street, at the top of which is a fortified gate. 

The Citadel, a noted feature of the city, covers about forty 
acres with its numerous buildings. Its impregnable position 
makes it perhaps the strongest fortress on this continent, and 
it has been called the “‘Gibraitar of America.” The access to 
the Citadel is from the Uppe: Town, the walls of which are 
entered by five gates. One of the finest of these is the St. 
John’s gate; built in 1867, on the site of the old gate. 

The view from the Citadel is remarkably fine, taking in as it 
does the opposite bank of the great river through many miles 
up and down. The promenade here on the rampart above the 
esplanade is charming. In the public garden on Des Carrieres 
Street there is an obelisk to the memory of Wolfe anc Mont- 
calm. 

Class in Natural History. 

A gentleman connected with the Newfoundland fishery was 
once possessed of a dog of singular fidelity and sagacity. On 
one occasion a boat and a crew in his employ were in circum- 
stances of considerable peril, just outside a line of breakers, 
which—owing to some change in wind or weather—had, since 
the departure of the boat, rendered the return passage through 
them most hazardous. The spectators on shore were quite 
unable to render any assistance to their friends afloat. Much 
time had been spent, and the danger seemed to increase rater 











AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
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than‘ diminish. Qur friend, the dog, looked on for a length of 
time, evidently aware of there being great cause for anxiety in 
those around. Presently, however, he took to the water, and’ 
made his way through to the boat. The crew supposed he 
wished to join them, and made various attempts to induce him 
to come aboard, but no! he would not go within their reach, 
but continued swimming about a short distance from them. 
After awhile, and several comments on the peculiar conduct of 
the dog, one of the hands suddenly divined his apparent mean- 
ing: “Give him the end of a rope,” he said; “that is what 
he wants.” The rope was thrown—the dog seized the end in 
an instant, turned round, and made straight for the shore; 
where a few minutes afterwards boat and crew—thanks to 
the intelligence of their four-footed friend—were placed safe 
and undamaged. Was there no reasoning here? Or was it 
nothing but ordinary instinct? 

A teacher in Canada tells the following strange story : 

“ Having dismissed the children for the day, I was returning 


(7.) “Robert Rowley rolled a round roll round; a round roll 
‘Robert Rowley roliéd round. Where rolled the round roll 
Robert Rowley rdlled round?’ 

(8.) “Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle-sifter, in sifting | 
& sieveful of thistles, thrust three thousand thistles through 
the thick of his thumb.” 

(9.) “Peter Prangle, the prickly pear picker, picked three 
pecks of prickly prangly pears from the prangly pear-trees 
on the pleasant praries.” 

(10.) “Shoes and socks shock Susan.” 





Uncle Philip’s Talk. 


I like to tell you something, scholars, about things you over- 
look. “Quick as you can say Jack Robinson,” I hear from 
@ group of boys. But Where does the expression come from? 
A long time ago there was a man by that name who was re- 





to my boarding place, when I discovered something in the 
grass. At first I thought it was some species of the rattle- 
snake, but upon more careful scrutiny I found it was a fine, 
firm, fresh fish of the*pickerel species. Having been brought 
up atthe sea-shore, I knew at once the fish was good, and 
picked it up, while wondering whence it came. My astonish- 
ment was increased, however, when stepping on a few yards 
further, I saw one more, and then I thought I ought to return 
to the school-room for some paper in which to wrap them. On 
entering the room I seized one of the pails, and proceeded to 
collect fish. When I had more than half filled the pail I saw 
@ man in the distance carrying some fish, and, supposing the 
mystery was about to be solved, I awaited his approach. I 
dropped the pail and felt somewhat guilty for having appropri- 
ated the fish till relieved by his assuring me that he had gath- 
ered up all those he had in the same way, and that he had 
just been culling the largest of them. He observed: “These 
are as good and fresh as money could buy.” I filled the pail 
not only to the brim, but up the whole height of the handle, 
and having deposited my burden in the farm-house where I 
board, I returned to collect the remainder. This fall of fish 
extended about three-quarters of a mile. On the same evening 
one of the maids was sent for the cows to a field about half 
& mile from my boarding place. She also returned laden with 
fish that she had picked up in a similar way. This girl re- 
ported that she had left others ‘behind which she could not 
conveniently carry to the house. The lady, with her maids, 
prepared the fish the same evening for drying and smoking, 


and they were subjected to this process next day.” Now, | 


scholars, where did those fish come from. 

Here is the story of another smart dog: 

A certain Monsieur N , going on foot from Leuze to 
Lessines, in Belgium, took with him his dog, which he was 
anxious to get rid of; but as he was unwilling either to drown 
him or to shoot him, he resolved to lose him. The dog, who 
instead of kind words and caresses, received nothing but 
threats, seemed to understand his master’s project; he kept 
quite close to his heels, and would not leave him for a moment. 
N-— —, obliged to sleep out for that night in order to finish 
his business, went to the inn, and said to his four-footed com- 
panion, instead of good-night: “To-morrow you rascal, I 
shall take the train, and you will have:to walk about here.” 
He then went up to his roorh and went to bed. 

The next morning great was N ’s surprise to perceive 
when he got up that one of his socks and his waistcoat was 
missing. The landlord when questioned maintained that no 
one could have taken these articles as no other stranger had 
been lodged in the inn. They were searching and wondering 
when they found in a corner of the house the dog, who had 
been so threatened the evening before, lying upon the stocking 
-and waistcoat of his master. The poor animal seemed to have 
wished in this way to prevent his master trom starting without 
him, N. , admiring the sagacity of his dog, no longer 
tried to get rid of him. 

Exercises in Articulation. 

Repeat these ten exercises slowly and distinctly : 











‘@.) * Amidst the mists and coldest frosts, 
With barest wrists and stoutest boasts, 
He thrusts his fists against the posts, 
And still insists he sees the ghosts.” 
(2.) “Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone.” 


@.) .“ Crazy Craycroft caught a crate of crickled crabs; 
A crate of crickled crabs Crazy Craycroft caught. 
It Crazy Craycroft caught a crate of crickled crabs, 
Where's the crate of crickled crabs Crazy Craycroft 
caught?” 

(4) “Thou wreathed’st and muzzled’st the far-fetched ox, 
and imprisoned’st him in the volcanic Mexican mountain of 
Pop-o-cat-e-pet-] in Co-to-pax-.i” 

(5.) “Thou waft’d’st the rickety staff over the mountain- 
height cliffs, and clearly saw’st the full-orb’d moon.” 

@) “When a twister twisting, would twist him a twist, 

For twisting a twist three twists he will twist, 


markably quick in his movements. It was a custom of his to 
step in among a group of people and then dodge out again, 
so that the expression arose “quick as you can say Jack Rob- 
inson.” 

Definitions require some study don’t they? One of the 
scholars saw as the definition of blight—mildew, decay, and 
gave them in. When she was given the sentence, “do not 
| blight his hopes,” and asked if mildew would answer, or decay, 
| it puzzled her very much. What would you say? 
| I read the other day of a puff-ball called the Gigantic 
, Lycoperdon. As the name suggests, it is very large; but the 
| curious thing about it is that it attains its immense size in a 
single night. It starts from a tiny seed, and while we are 
asleep it becomes larger and larger, until it is, perhaps, as 
large as a stout boy. That would be interesting enough to sit 
up and watch; to see a little seed becoming in one night as 
large as a barrel! 

One of the most careful observers was Madame Merian, who 
resided in Surinam. She saw a spider carry off a humming 
bird in its jaws. She showed us that there are spiders that 
are as ferocious as lions. In fact his body was about two-and- 
a-half inches long, and it was thickly covered with brisfles 
or hair. It may not be interesting to see spiders, but it is in- 
teresting to know their habits and the way they get their liv- 
ing. 

Do you know, scholars, that curious things happen that no 
one can understand? See this stick of red sealing-wax on 
Mr. Kellogg’s table. I rub it on my coat sleeve and it emits 
sparks that can be seen in the night. If I hold it towards this 
piece of cotton, the cotton flies to it a second, then as anxiously 
flies away. If you rub the back of your pussy it will do the 
same thing. But we cannot explain why it is so. Can any 
of you? 

When a partridge comes out of the shell it begins at once to 
run about and vick up the seeds lying on the ground. It has 
spent no time in learning to run, to see or to eat; knows how to 
do them at once. Can any one explain it? 

The air is very transparent—more so than glass. You can 
see Cologne Cathedral in Europe from a mountain sixty miles 
distant. That shows the hght is not much obstructed. But 
why is the sky blue? Ah! why? That is curious enough. 
Listen, then, and you shall know. The air is made of fine, 
very fine particles, and these particles reflect the blue color 
in the rays of light (for you remember that rays of light are 
composed of seven different colors, I presume,) and lets the 
other colors pass. You must think, then, that the blue you 
see above you is not of the great space above the atmosphere, 
but is the color of the atmosphere itself. 

Peter the Great used to send those who disagreed with him 
about the government, (and there were a large number of 
| these as you will see if you read his life) to Siberia. The 
| Russians do not hang many criminals. They send them all to 
|the mines in Siberia, besides they punish them with flogging 
| with a whip, which they call the knout. Some who go to 
' Siberia are hired out as servants. Some become colonists— 
that is, have 30 acres of land given to them, a cow and some 
sheep, some tools and seeds. But unless pardoned they never 
go back again to Russia. Their names are changed, and they 
must not use any but the new name, or they have five years 
of confinement added. 
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Three Results of the Scientific Study of 
Nature. 


In the first place, nathral science has engendered a pe- 
culiar kind of human mind—the searching, open, bumble 
mind, which, knowing that it cannot attain onto all truth, 
or even to mach new trath, is yet patiently and enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to the pursuit of such little new truth as is 
within its grasp, having no other end than to learn, prizing 
above all things accuracy, thoroughness, and candor, in re- 
search, proud and happy not in ite own single strength, but 
in the might of that host of etudenw, whose past conquests 
make up the wondrous sum of present knowledge, whose 





But if qne of the twists untwists from the twist, 
The twist uatwisting untwists the twist.” , 


sare future triamphs each humbiest worker in imagination 


‘shares. Within the iast four hundred years this typica 
scientific mind has gradually come to be the kind of philo- 
S ophic mind most admired by the educated class; indeed 
it has come to be the only kiad of man, except the postic, 

which commands the respect of scholars, whatever their de- 
partment of learning. In ¢very field of study, in history, 
philology, philosophy and theology, as well as in natural 
history and physics, it is now the scientific spirit, the scien- 
tific method, whic. prevails, The substitution in the esteem 
of reasonable men of this receptive, fore-reaching mind for 
the dogmatic, overbearing, closed mind, which assumes that 
it already possesses al] essential trnth, and is entitled to the 
exclusive interpretation of it, is a most beneficent result of 
the study of natural history and physics. It is an achieve- 
ment which has had much to do with the modern increase 
of liberty in human society, liberty individual, political and 
religious ; it is an achievement of the highest promise for 
the future of the race. 

The second result which I wish to specify is the stupen-e 
dous doctrine of hereditary transmission, which during the 
past thirty years, or within the life-time of most of those 
who bear me, natural science has developed and enforced 
by observations and comparisons covering the whole field 
of organized lite. This conception is far from being a new 
one. Our race has long practised, though fitfully and em- 
pirically, upon some crude and fragmentary forme of this 
idea. Tribes, clans, castes, orders of nobility, and reigning 
families, are familiar illustrations of the sway of this idea ; 
in killing, banishing, and confining criminals mankind has 
in all ages been defending itself, blindly, to be sure, but ef- 
fectually, against evils which incidentally flow from heredi- 
tary transmission ; but it has been reserved for natural 
scie: ce in this generation to demonstrate the universality 
of this principle, and its controlling influence upon the fami- 
lies, nations, and races of men, a8 well as upon all lower 
orders of animate beings. It is fitting that natural history 
should have given thie demonstration to the world; for the 
basis of systematic natural history is the idea of species, 
and the idea of species is itself founded upon the sureness 
of hereditary transmission, upon the ultimate fact that in- 
dividual characteristics are hereditable. As the knowledge 
of heredity, recently acquired by science, permeates society, 
it will profoundly affect social customs, public legislation, 
and governmental action. It will throw additional safe- 
guards around the domestic relations; enhance the natural 
interest in vigorous family stocks ; guide wisely the charita- 
ble action of the community ; give a rational basis for pen- 
al legislation ; and promote both the occasional production 
of illustrious men, and the gradual improvement of the 
masses of mankind, These moral benefits will surely flow 
from our generation’s study of heredity. 

Finally, modern science has discovered and set forth the 
magnificent idea ot the continuity of creation, It has 
proved that the development of the universe has been a 
progress from good to better, a progress not without reac- 
tions and catastrophes, but still a benign advance toward 
ever higher forms of life, with ever greater capacities for 
ever finer enjoyiments, It has laid a firm foundation for 
man’s iuetigctive faith in his own futare. From the sight 
and touch of what the eternal past has wrought, it deduces 
a sure trust in what the eternal future has in store.—From 
address of President Eliot at the opening of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


Ohio. 


DELAWARE Co. Teachors’ Association held their monthly 
meeting at Delaware, O., March 23, 1878. Called to order by 
President Barnes at 10:30 A.M. 

1. Query, How begin to teach arithmetic? opened by E. J. 
Duncan of Lewis Center, and followed by several others; good 
interest was taken in the discussion. 

2. Query, How begin the first day of school? opened by FP. 
L. Davis of Delaware, followed by several. 

Afternoon session—called to order at 1.45 P. M. 

1. Class drill on Phonics by Miss Bicket of Delaware. 

2. Paper, What, when and how? by Prof. E. Baldwin of 
Delaware. The paper abounded with good sound, practical 
hints looking to classification of school work of any grade, and 


a hint to county examiners. 
3. The teacher as an investigator, by G. W. Snyder of St, 
Paris. : 

4. Lecture by Prof. W. G. Williams of 0. W. Univ.; subject 
Reading. The lecture was prolific of earnest thought; an@ 
was listened to with marked attention by all present. About 


100 of the live teachers of the county were present. 
, G. W. Snyper. 





THE GREATEST BLESSING. 


A simple, pure, harmless remedy, that cures every time, 
and prevents disease by keeping the blood pure, stowach 
reguler, kidneys ani liver active, is the greatest blessi 
ever conferred upon mao. Hop Bitters is that remedy, 
its proprietors are being blessed by thousands who have 
been saved and cured by it. Will you try it. See other 
column, 
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VERY IMPORTANT.’ 

More. More what? Why scholars to work 
with us of course. Now we know this is 
the best paper for scholars there is publish- 
ed; it has not so many stories as some, but it 
is full of lively things that are interesting and 
useful. Hence we want every scholar to take 
it; yes, every one; we will print, and print, 
until there is enough With our subscribers 
help we shall reach the 100,000 we want in 


our big school. Let each one look around and 
find five or ten, to send in TEN CENTS each fora 


TRIAL TRIP 


of the ComPANION for three months. In this 
way they can easily tell whether they like it 
ornot. We know they will go on with us. 
The best way will be to find ten subscribers 
who will give you ten cents each for a trial 
trip; that will make « dollar. Now, scholars, 
I see by your animated countenances that you 
like the idea ot helping the editor on with his 
work. Some think only grown-up people can 
do much in the world; but the scholars will 
soon show that the young folks are mighty. An 
eminent writer says: “Is any sight more 
beautiful than youth bonded together for good?” 


Blessings brighten as they take their flight. 

They are never alone that are accompanied 
by noble thoughts. 

Our characters can not be essentially injured 
except by our own acts, 

A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, 
will make beauty attractive, knowledge delight- 
ful, and wit good natured. 

If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be 
done to-day, we charge to-morrow witha bur- 
den which does not belong to it. 

_ oo. 
MYTHS ARE BUT SYMBOLS OF TRUTH. 

As the scholar sees in the vain but beauti- 
ful mythologies of the ancients the embodied 
expressions of the hnngry human soul, blind- 
ly groping atter the Infinite—so the physi- 
cian sees in that popular myth of the six- 
teenth century the fountain of perpetual 
health and youth—an expression of the long- 
ings of euff-ring humanity fora remedy that 
should forever prevent the incursion of die- 
éase. The wilds of Europe were ransacked 
for this wonderfu) fountain, and Ponce de 
Leon seught for it in the cyprens- swamps and 
tangled evergiades of our sunny Florida. 
Men have searched for it everywhere and 
anywhere but where it really is—in the hu- 
man body itself. The blood is the real foun- 
tain of perpetual health and youth, When 
this source is corrupted, the painful and sor 
row-producing eff cts are visible in many 
shapes. The multifarious forms in which it 
manifests itself would form subjects upon 
which I might write volumes. But as all 
the varied forms of disease which depend 
upon bad blood are cured, or best treated, 
by such medicines as take up trom this fluid 
and excrete from the system the noxious ele- 
mente, it is not of practical importance that 
I should describe each. For instance, medi. 
cal authors describe about fifty varieties of 
skin disease, but as they all they require for 
their cure similar treatanert, it is of no prac- 
tical utility to know just what name to aoply 
to certain form of skin disease, so you know 
how best to cure it. ‘I'hen again, I might go 
on and describe various kinds of scrofulous 
sores, fever sores, white swellings, enlarged 
glands, and ulcers of varying appearance ; 
might describe how cake nt poison may 
show itself in various torms of eruptions, 
ulcers, sore throat, bony tumors, etc.; but as 
all these various. appearing manifestations of 
bad blood are cured by a uniform means, I 
deem such a course unnecessary. Thorougly 
cleanse the blood, which is the great foun- 
tain of life, and good dizestion, a fair skin, 
buoyant spiris, vital strength, and soundness 
of constitution, will all return to us. For 
this purpose Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery and Purgative Pellets are pre- 
eminently the articles needed. They are 
warranted to cure tetter, salt-rheum, scald 
head, St. Anthony’s fire, rose rash or erysipe. 
las, ring-worms, pimples, blotches, spote, 
eruptions, postules, boils, carbuucles, sore 
eyes, rough skin, scurf, scrofulous sores and 
swellings, fever sores, whité awellings. tu- 
mors, old sores or swellings, affections of the 
skin, throat and bones, and ulcers of the 
liver, stomach, kidneye and lungs. 








POCTORS GAVE HIM UP. 

“ Isit poveible that Mr. Godfrey is up and 

at work, and cured by s° simple a remedy ?” 
 T assure you it is true that he is entirely 

eured, and with nothing bat Hop Bitters, and 
only ten daye ago his doctors gave him up 
anc said he must die |” 

he Well a ! Itthat is so, I will go vit | ith tte 
minute and get some for m r Geor; 
know hops are good.” a, < 





BOOKS 


Which every teacher should posaces.. 





tcheil’s Hints for the Ove-worked............ $0.75 
Eevleston’s 'G. OC.) How to Eiuate Yourself.... .75 
Schr-idt’s Hist-ry ot Educstion........ eereccers 1% 
Burton’s Ob ng Fuctlties.. ..cc.ccccsees -. -18 
amp’s Minetr itive Teaching. .........e0+eeeee+- 18 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture. ........+-+++++ 18 
Hailman’s Lecture on Pedigogy......... .. ie 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual...... -- 1.00 
’s Oral Trainiug Lessvus 1.c0 

D uai’s Kindergarten............ 100 
Hailman’s , oe Teachirg..... 1.00 
Kriege’s, The Child, its * at ire and Relations .. 1.00 
Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture... ......... «U0 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No Sex in Edu. ation... saeoen 1.00 
{lart’s, In the Schoolreom.... .. -» 1.25 
Mann and Peabody’s Kindergarten Guide. 1.25 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentic Manners......... 1.25 
Herbert Spencer’s Education iss 
Clarke’s Sex in aay 1.25 





Well’s Graded Schoo! 
Kiddie, Harrison coe “Gaikinw How to Teach 
Ruswell’s Normal Training ........0.eeeccseee 
Potter and Fmerson’s School and Se!»o!lmaster 
Page's Theory and Practice of leaching........ 
Ruub’s Slain Educatio al Talk ... 
Svpher’s Art of Teaching Scho! .......++eeeee- 
Northend’s Teacher's Asvistaut. . ool 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent 
Calxine’ Primary Object of .eachmg. 
Ray’s Mental Hyg-ene..... 7 
'Tolbrook’s School Manageme. 
Jewell’s School Government . 
Wickersham’s School Economy. 
Kivhter’s, (Jean Paul,) Levana.... 
Cc Clark's Building MMe FINED s coc ctcesscees 292cet 
vavies’, (Emily.) Higher Education of Women.. 
Dwight's Higher Christian Educativn,..,....... 
Manafield’s American F.luvation. pS 
Northrop’s Education Abroad..... 
Ogden’s Science of Education.. 
Todd’s Student’s Manual ...... 
Abbott’s ‘Teacher............++« 
Sueldon’s Lessons on Objects. . 
King:'ey’s Health and Education............+.. 
Prackett’s, (Anna ( .) Education of American Girls 1. 
Mayhew’s Universal EdBeation .. ............- 1 


see eeeee ee 






eee eeeeeeee 


Holbrook’s Normal M: thods of Teaching........ 1.75 

Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction........... 1.75 

a Culture Demanded | by Modern Life.. 7 
Pestal and Pestalozzianism...... 3. 





rw" The ee ee volu:wes will Le sent post-paid 
on receipt of price 
Address ths publishers of the JouRNAL, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
17 Warren Street, New York. 


To Teachers. .- 
TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro cents. 





This “ Course ” differs in mafy res 
pects from the one now in force, and 
will be followed by changes in thousands 
o fschools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis. ‘It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies | “ine 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. It contans a complete out 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or 
sessions-each about five months in length 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amount 
of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade his 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 
will be followed by most of the cities of 
the United States, 

\ddress the New York Scucot 
Journal, 17 Warren street. 


The Lord’s Bas iim 
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to 
tile odhrea. Tat a th Law ye agg ee 
w 0 snoc eee re. Agents 
— selling oon ats ++ per copy. We will send 
sample copy post-paid to an ress for and guar- 
antee sativeaxion or meney re‘un'ed. Price List sent to 
Agents en application. J. =e JEWRTT 4 CO., 

P. Uv. Box 245 Broadway, New York. 


25. a ai Cc 


OL BEED £ 00., Nassau, N. Y. 
$7 i DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 








Visiter. T-rms and Outfit Free. Ad- 
dress. P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





New York Mailing Age 
with latest Machines 18 proce ee mg se 





DIRECTORY 


TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS., 


For Circulars and special informstion address the 
New Yorx ScHoo.t Jougnnat. 





New York City. 


FOR BoYs. 


Thomas R, Ash, Collegiate School. 17 East 16. 

Geo, W. Clarke, Collegiate School. 40 Washington Sq. 
H. B, Chapin, Collegiate Scheol. 19 W. 52. 
Alfred Colin, Collegiate School, 4267 Broadway. 
Elie Charlier, Charlier Institute. 108 W. 59. 

V. Dabney, University School, 25 East 29. 

D. 8. Everson, Collegiate School. 1727 6th Avenue. 
Eugene Fezandie, Collegiate School. 37 W. 33. 
8. N. Griswold Music Conservatory. 6 E. 14. 


New Y ork Gonservatory= Music 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo Lan- 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
peer y a to Pupils, from the beginning to the fin- 


=r SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers, 
(Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
Terms: J * Two “ we 
(strictly Private Lessons, 30 “ 
The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date uf entrance, 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to10P.M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st.. near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 
Gibbons & Beach, Collegiate School, 444 Fifth Ave. 
Joseph D, Hull, Collegiate School. 58 Park Ave, 
J. L. Hunt, Collegiate School. 182 Fifth Ave. 
M. Maury & J. B, Hays. N. Y. Latin School, 22 
East 49. 


- 





8. H. Kleinfeld, Kleinfeld’s Institute, 1608 3rd Ave. 
Morris W. Lyon, Collegiate Schzol. 5 East 22. 

John McMullen, Collegiate School. 1214 Broadway. 
J. H. Morse, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway. 

8. 8. Packard, Business College. 805 Broadway, 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
professional school for buriness training, and is unde: 
the personal supe: vision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, and is tha au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
— + Ru College was founded in 1858, and hes 
rogress in utility and public favor, and 


“Normal School” 


NEW LISBON, COLUMBIANA CO., OHIO. 


[Second Ammual Sessicn.] 
Commencing July 224,78, Session five weeks, 
Thorough work, in preparing teachers for their 
ian 


- The snccess of the first session in 1877, ha estab- 
lished the school in the hearts of all who were pres- 
ent, anda re att is d for the 
Second Session. We invite teachers who wish to spend 
a part of the ag, * vacation to j 
for the Session. New Lisbon 1s the County 
umbinia Co., Ohio. on the Niles and New Lisbon R. 
R. Pleasantly situated for Study and Recreation. 

Cc. C, Davipson, 

G. P. Syyper. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33 W. 45th street. near 5th Ave. N. Y. 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M. Coz., 
Principal. 
NOBMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 
. Reopens Oct. 24. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2 to4 P. M., at*Edacatienal Parlor 
and General Depot for American Kindergarten 
Material 621 Broadway N.Y 


WERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
£R'S AGENCY. 





} Associate Principals. 











Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of schoolr; sells and rents 
ve years’ successful experience 

“American School Lusti- 


tute,” warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing 
tien. Circulars sent on application. 





MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New ¥>% 


In every State, MEN OF GOOD AD- 
Wante PRESS AND EDUCATION, to intro- 
duce The New I lustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thorongi'ly first-class new work combines Jamiee 
son, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible. It is the most complete. the finest 
illustrated, and in every ie THE BEST” Come 
mentary ever — ral terms given to first. 
class men. A few No. 1 Men wili be employed on 
a salary. Correspondence invited from Students, 
Teachers, Professors, etc, Address A. D. WORTHING. 
ton & Co., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


/ WORTH OF MUSIC FOR $1.00, Sam- 
$12: ples 10 cents. Teachers and others wanted 
to act as Agents. Outfit 15 cents. 


KING & SMITH, 
27 Park Place, New York, 
(Christian Union Building). 











Seep eae ee ena aie 

farcry mega tn |e end iin 

Praveen, 0 at 4 ony tne, Fy me ye ee yy jctive IVEN MPLOYMENT 
ustie 8. 8. P/.CKARD, GENTS OoD UYERYWHERE. 


M. 8. Paine, Business College, 907 et 
AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEG » cor 
Canal St, Hstablished 1849, os Uptown Col 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. ities. —Book 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classi 
Branches, Writing $3.00 per month. 
ies qualified as book kee, and cashiers, Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M, 
Julius W. Sachs, Collegiate School. 101 West 45. 


Miss Warren, School for Boys. 721 6th. 





FOR GIRLS, 
Miss, Anna C. Brackett. Young Ladies School, No, 9 
West 39. 


Mme, Charbonnier, Young Ladies School. 36 E. 35. | 


C.H. wardner, Young Ladies School, 620 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs. Griffith. Young Ladies School. 23 W. 48. 
Mies 8, L. Hendricks. Young Ladies School. 33, W 42. 
Miss M, A. Clark. Young Ladies School. 130 E. 35, 
Miss A. Figuera, Young Ladies School. 3851 E. 83. 
Miss Haines, Young Ladies School. 10 Grammercy PI, 
Mile. 8. Leaz. Young LadiesSchool 166 Madison Av. 
Mme. C. Mears. Young Ladies School, 223 Madison Av. 
Misses Marshall. Young Ladies School. 250 W. 28. 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed. Young Ladies School. 6 EK. 53. 
Mile, Rostan, Young Ladies School. 1 E. 41. 

Miss 8. B. Spring. Young Ladies School. 121 E. 34. 
B.C. Van Norman. Young LadiesSchool, 212 W. 59, 





J ee 4 BUREAU, 35 UNION B ae oan 
2 made for Teachers, No charge to 


ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





Gs HILL SEMINARY for pomne eine ladies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss Emiiy Ne.son. 





Nic. eae. SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. io Many 8t., Pa. For 
Men, and all 


Ty | snseow of sdvanced 8 Seedente Attention to conversa- 
tion oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation. 

March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 





Any worker make home. 
GoLD ly outat free. Taue by Go. Augusta, Maine. 





bay ie Mail. 


ANY LADY 2223222 


Be pty | 
173 ¥.N. 


Redimontal and Higher | 7 


Sept Geos: Noxates ol Pixies ne: ad 


—. Mesimes’ 7, Subscription’ Books, Pa 
tationery, Magazines, Toys, 
Specialties, Jeweiry, New Inventions, and 1000 
different articles being advertised in the AGENTS’ 
ERALD. Answer no other advertisement, invest no 
poy b = —— goods, until you have sent for a 

FFE 
w¢ MANY HARD, TIMES OFFERS, 
contin png ~ Scores of pny ty to Beginners 
' and others out of employmen loyment. 
WAKE ld at once place himself in 
ENT direct communication with all firms 
everywhere who want Agents, by sending his perma=- 
nent address for insertion in the only Agents’ Direce 
blished in the World. 

TRAITS etc., drawn by Machinery, lesrned in 
SMITHO- 








GRAPH reduced to 25 cents. or with Paints, 
Crayons, Pencils, Blenders, Copies, etc.. complete, 

j only $1.25 ne, 

1 men’ 1 ished, w re 
versible and pencil holders only $2.50. AGENTS 
WA » etc., and a tiful 
10x14 ay pee of th with sample 
card and fall parti of the nts’ Directory, and 





culars 
a of the Agents’ Hi: all for a green 
(no Po Postal Cards moteed). ha” LUM SMITH, TIT Gene San- 
som 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 











a a TF" Mcilte 











